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WHO IS MY NEIGHBOUR? 

Thy neighbour? Itis he whom thou 
Hast power to aid and bless, 

Whose aching heart or burning brow 
Thy soothing hand may press. 

Thy neighbour? ’Tis the fainting poor, 
Whose eye with want is dim, 

Whom hunger sends from door to door— 
Go thou and succor him. 

Thy neighbour? ‘T's that weary man, 
Whose years are at their brim, 

Bent low with sickness, cares and pain— 
Go thou and comfort him. 

Thy neighbour? Tis the heart bereft 
Of every earthly gem; 

Widow and orphan, helpless left— 
Go thou and shelter them. 

Thy neighbour? Yonder toiling slave, 
Fettered in thought and limb, 

Whose hopes are all beyond the grave— 
Go thou and ransom him. 

Whene’er thou meet’st a human form 
Less favored than thine own, 

Remember ’tis thy neighbour worm, 
Thy brother, or thy son. 

Oh pass not, pass notheedlessby; 
Perhaps thou canst redeem 

The breaking heart from misery— 
Go share thy lot with him. Anon, 


|The above Picture and Poem is from Chambers’ Miscellany, a 
work which we have frequently had occasion to notice. ‘The 
Indian appears to be giving a bottle of water to a famishing Qua- 
ker, while the stranger excites the suspicious look of the Indian’s 
dog, Probably the Quaker had formerly befriended the Indian, 
td now the Indian’s gratitude prompts him to act a “neigh- 
bor’s” part in supplying the wants of his friend when in distress. 
Instances of this kind have been of frequert occurrence, 

‘We mentioned lately that the Miscellany will be furnished by 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, in sets of ten JVumbers, we should 
hve said Volumes. Ten Numbers complete a Volume.] 


Moral Tales. 


THE TEST OF BENEVOLENCE. 
A SHORT AND TRUE STORY. 
The hand that wiped away the tear of want, 


The heart that’melted at another’s wo, 
Were his—and blessings followed him.” 


David Wentworth had the kindest of hearts. There 
Was neither mete nor bound to his benevolence, except 
inability.» And happy was any man that had a tithe of 
the prayers that were daily offered up for the welfare of 
my friend by the wretched and unfortunate whom his 
hand had relieved. 

I speak of prayers, for it was the only reward he sought, 
tnd of course the only reward he obtained ; I mean here 
~but I forget. 

avid was paying attention to an excellent young lady 
of his native city. She was wealthy, beautiful and ac- 
complished,.and consequently had many suitors. Among‘ 
them were richer and nobler (in extraction, I mean) and 
andsomer men than David; n’importe, there was.a kind 
of frank-hearted, straight-forwardness about my friend, 
that could not fail to carry him somewhere near the heart 
of his discerning mistress, even if an emperor had been 
is rival, 

The young lady in question hit upon a project to put 
the character of her lovers to the test. She had come 
across a poor widow in distress, in one of her excursions, 














nity to ascertain the stuff that her lovers’ hearts were 
made of. Letters were forthwith indited, setting forth 
the good woman’s state, and forwarded to the different 
gentlemen, in the name of the widow, requesting an an- 
swer and assistance. 

The first was a lecture on idleness, and begining and 
concluding with the information, that the writer was not 
accustomed to give to those he did not know. This was 
from $10,000 a year! ‘The second advised her to apply 
to some of the benevolent societies, whose business it 
was to relieve those who were truly in want. This was 
from one who had a great reputation for benevolence ; 
who had taken a leading part in several) charitable associa- 
tions, and whose pharisaical liberality had been blazoned 
in the Gazette. The lady thought that interested as he 
was in those institutions, he displayed a commendable re- 
Juctance about taking the business out of their hands. A 
third, from a good-hearted and genercus kind of a fellow, 
enclosed her a five dollar bill, with his sompliments. Sev- 
eral took no notice of the good widow’s petition. 

But there was another answer which the lady read with 
far different feelings. It was from David—from $800 a 
year—and I need not say, like himself, kind and consol- 
ing—spoke of the writer’s narrow means, and also of the 
principle he had adopted, of never giving unless persuaded 
ofthe worthiness of the object, and concluded by request- 
ing an interview. ‘If,” said he, “I find myself other- 
wise unable to afford the assistance required, I may be of 
service in interestiug others in your behalf.” 

Nor was this mere profession, for it was but a week 
before the widow found herself comfortably located, and 
engaged in a thriving little business, commenced by the 
recommendation, and carried on by the aid of my friend. 
And all this was done in genuine Scripture style. There 
was no sounding of trumpets; and the right hand knew 
not the doings of the left. But his lady-love was a silent 
observer of his conduct, and he received many a kind 
glance in this quarter, of which he little suspected the 
cause. She began to think that the homage of a spirit 
like his was not a thing to be despised ; and she felt some- 
thing very much like the palpitation of the heart as she 
questioned herself respecting his intentions. 

Such was the train of thought which, one evening, as is 
often the case, was interrupted by acall from the very 
person who had been its cause. Hour after hour passed 
by that night, and still David lingered. He could not 
tear himself away. She is a most fascinating creature, 
thought he, and as good as she is beautiful. Can she ever 
be mine? And a cloud came over his fine features, and 
he sat for a moment in silence. ‘ ‘This suspension must 
be ended,” said he to himself, as the clock told eleven. 

“*You will certainly’ think me insufferably tedious,” 
said he, with a faint smile; ‘‘ but I have been so pleas- 
antly engaged as to take no note of time. And the sin of 
this trespass upon the rules of good breeding must lie at 
your door. Besides I have lengthened the visit,” he con- 
tinued after a pause, ‘under the apprehension that, as it 
has been the happiest, it might also be the last it shall be 
my good fortune to enjoy with Miss H.” 

The lady looked at him with some surprise. 

“« Nay,” said he, ‘‘ the matter rests with yourself. Will 
you forgive my presumption? I know that others more 
worthy of you, atleast, nobler and wealthier, and higher 
in the world’s esteem, are striving for the honor of your 
hand. And yet I cannot restrain myself from making an 
avowal which, though it may be futile, is yet but a deserv- 
ed tribute to your worth.” And he popped the question. 

The lady did not swoon or turn pale; but a flash of 
gratification passed over her face, and lightened her eye 
for a moment. 

She frankly gave him her hand, and looked up archly 
in his face. ‘* The friend of the fatherless and the widow,” 
said she, (David blushed,) ‘‘ cannot fail to make a con- 
stant lover and a worthy husband.” 








Narrative. 





STORY OF A SAILOR. 


Four years ago, I left the port of Boston, the master of 

a fine ship, bound for China, I was worth ten thousand 

dollars, and was the husband ofa young and handsome 

wife, whom I had married but six months before. When 

I left her, I promised to return to her in Jess than a twelve- 

-month, I took all my money: with me, save enough to 
«support my wife in her absence, for the purpose of trading 
in China, on my own account. For a long time we were 

favored with prosperous winds, but when in the China 

seas, a terrible storm came upon us, so that in a short 








ind the idea struck her that it would be a good opportu- 


time I saw that the vesse] must be lost, for we were drift- 





ing on the rocks ofan unknown shore. I ordered the men 
to provide each for himself in the best possible manner, 
and forget the ship, as it was an impossibility to save her. 
We struck—a sea threw me upon the rocks senseless, 
and the next would have carried me back into a watery 
grave, had not one of the sailors dragged me further up 
the rocks. There were only four of us alive, and when 
morning came, we found that we were on an uninhabited 
island, with nothing to eat but the wild fruit common to 
that portion of the earth. 

I will not distress you by an account of our sufferings 
there; suffice it to say that we remained sixty days before 
we could make ourselves known to any ship. We were 
taken into Canton, and there] had to beg; for my money 
was at the bottom of the sea, and I had not taken the 
precaution to have it insured. It was nearly a year be- 
fore 1 found: a chance to come home, and then I, a@ cap- 
tain, was obliged to ship as a common sailor. It was.two 
years from the time 1 left America, that I landed in Bos- 
ton. I was walking in a hurried manner up one of its 
streets, when I met my brother-in-law. He could not 
speak nor move, but he grasped my hand, and the tears 
gushed from his eyes. ‘‘ Is my wife alive?’ I asked. He 
said nothing. Then I wished that I had perished with my 
ship, for I thought my wife was dead, but he very soon 
said, ‘‘ She is alive!” Then it was my turn to cry for 
joy. He clung to me and said, ‘‘ Your funeral sermon 
has been preached, for we thought you dead for a long 
time.” He said that my wife was living in our little cot- 
tage in the interior ofthe State. It was then three o’clock 
in the afternoon, and I took a train of cars that would 
take me within twenty-five miles of my wife. 


Upon leaving the cars I hired a boy, though it was night, | 


to drive me home. It was about two oclock in the 
morning when that sweet cottage of mine appeared in 
sight. It was a warm moonlight night, and I remember 
how like a heaven it looked tome. I got out-of the car- 
riage and went to the window, where the servant girl 
slept, and gently‘knocked. She opened the window and 
asked, ‘‘ Whois there?” ‘‘ Sarah, do you not know me?” 
saidI. She screamed with fright, for she thought me a 
ghost, but I told her to unfasten the door and let me in, 
for I wished to see my wife. She let mein, and gave me 
a light, and I went up to my wife’s room. She lay sleep- 
ing quietly. Upon her bosom lay our child, which I had 
neverseen. She was as beautiful as when I left her, but 
I could see a mournful expression upon her face. Per- 
haps she was dreaming of me. I gazed for a long time; 
I did not make any noise, for I dare not wake her. At 
length I imprinted a soft kiss upon the cheek of my little 
child. While doing it a tear dropped from my eye and 
fell upon her cheek. Her eyes opened as clearly asthough 
she had not been sleeping. I saw that she began to be 
frightened, and [ said, ‘‘ Mary, it is your husband ?” and 
she clasped me about my neck and fainted. But IU can- 
not describe to you that scene. I am endeavoring to ac- 
cumulate a little property, and then I will leave the sea 
forever. [Odd Fellow’s Companion. 
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ORIGINAL. 
LIFE OF WASHINGTON, 
anp Hisrory oF THE AMERICAN ReEvo.ution.—No. 24. 
Washington’s Personal Character—his regard for Religion. 


Gen. Washington’s personal appearance was exactly 
what we should imagine of a great commander. He was 


commanding, graceful, and fitly proportioned. He was ° 


six feet high; his chest was broad and full, his limbs 
long and slender, but well shaped and muscular. His 
features were regular and symmetrical, his eyes of a 
light blue color, and his whole countenance, in its quiet 
state, was grave, placid and benignant. When alone, or 
not engaged in conversation, he appeared sedate and 
thoughtful ; but when his attention was arrested, his eye 
kindled quickly, and his face beamed with intelligence 
and animation. He was not fluent in speech, but what 
he said was to the point, and was listened to with inter- 
est. He never attempted sallies of wit, but no man was 
more pleased with them in others. Without austerity on 
the one hand, or an appearance of undue familiarity on 
the other, he was affable and courteous; but every one 
who saw him remarked, that there was a dignity in his 
person and manner, which impressed one with an undefi- 
nable awe. ‘The same qualities which raised him to his 
elevated position as Chief Magistrate,*caused him to be 
loved and respected among his friends. His predominant 


traits were, wisdom, judgment, and firmness. He delib-- 
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erated slowly, but decided surely ; and when his decision 
was formed, he never relapsed from it. Courage, physical 
and moral, was a part of his nature, and whether in battle 
or in the midst of popular excitement, he was fearless of 
personal danger, regardless of consequences to himself. 
His ambition was to excel in everything he might under- 
take, and to acquire a power over the hearts of his fellow 
men, by promoting their happiness and winning their af- 
fections. ‘‘ Cautious, without timidity, bold without rash- 
ness, cool in counsel, deliberate, but firm in action, clear 
in foresight, patient under reverses, steady, persevering, 
and self-possessed, he met and conquered every obstacle 
that opposed his path to honor and renown.” Truth, in- 
tegrity and justice were deeply rooted in his mind, and 
subterfuge and dishonesty, he rarely pardoned, never for- 
got. His passions were strong, and sometimes they broke 
out vehemently, but he had the power of checking them 
in an instant. This self-possession is perhaps the most 
remarkable trait in his character. * He that is slow to 
anger is better than the mighty; and he that ruleth his 
spirit, than he that taketh a city.” 

A Christian in faith and practice, he was habitually 
devout. His reverence for religion is seen in his exam- 
ples, his public communications, and his private writings. 
He sought the blessing of God on his undertakings, and 
ascribed his successes to the favors of Providence. 

He was charitable, humane and liberal to the poor. 
As a husband, son and brother, he was tender and affec- 
tionate. He never spoke of himself or his actions, except 
when actuated by desire of the public good. If he had 
one passion more than another, it was love of his country. 

In one of his manuscripts were found many religious 
hymns, copied when he was a child from different sources, 
showing the serious bent of his mind at an early age. In 
his first military campaign also, he was careful to have 
religious services regularly performed in camp. During the 
French war, when Virginia neglected to provide chap- 
Jains for the army, he remonstrated and urged the sub- 
ject till they were appointed. Inthe general orders, he 
reproved and forbade profaneness among the soldiers. 
The following is an extract from these orders : 

“Colonel Washington has observed that the men of 
his regiment are very profane and reprobate. He takes 
this opportunity to inform them of his great displeasure 
at such practices, and assures them that, if they do not 
leave them off, they shall be severely punished. The of- 
ficers are desired if they hear any man swear or make 
use of an oath or execration, to order the offender twenty- 
five strokes immediately, without acourt-martial, For the 
second offence, he shall be more severely punished.” 

Similar orders were repeated when the occasion re- 
quired, and they afford a most convincing proof of the high 
religious feelings by which he was actuated. 

After receiving the act of Parliament which closed the 
Port of Boston, the 1st day of June was appointed by the 
Virginia Assembly, as a day of fasting and prayer. The 
entry in Washington’s Journal for that day was, “* Went 
to Church and fasted all day.” Thus conforming not 
only to the spirit but to the strict letter of the command. 

N. 
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SCENES IN NEWGATE: 
We find in an English paper the following graphic 
description of the consequences of dishonesty, from the 
report of the Ordinary of Newgate, England:— — 


** Those who have never been brought into close con- 
tact with parties committed to Newgate, can have little 
idea of the dreadful scenes. of distress witnessed, when 
charges of embezzlement, or forgery, or breaches of trust, 
are alleged against members of respectable families. I 
often think that if a young man could, on a visiting day, 
see a heart-broken father have his first interview with his 
criminal child; or ifhe could behold an agonized widow 
sinking to earth with agitation at the sight of a boy in 
confinement—could he witness the shame and disgrace 
felt by near and dear relatives, who are involved in all the 
consequences, though free from the guilt, of his offence, 
he would surely pause before he appropriated his employ- 
er’s money to his own purposes, and would suffer any ex- 
tremities of poverty rather than subject his dearest rela- 
tives to such heart-rending sufferings. Our feelings are 
continually harrowed by such spectacles, and I wish that 
the guilty could see them in time to avert their repetition. 
Many such persons are committed to Newgate, convict- 
ed and transported, in the course of a few days; they not 
unfrequently receive a heavier sentence than the youth 
who has been for years a thief, and several times previous- 
ly convicted of crime. Most affecting circumstances are 
elicited by the correspondence of such persons with their 
friends. Some of the most distressing pictures of sorrow 
are exhibited in the affectionate letters of a sister or con- 
fiding wife—the desolation in the domestic circle—the 
heart-stricken parent—the manly and yet merciful reproof 
of a well-informed brother. But the most striking affec- 
tion of all is in the poor widowed mother. No crime can 
kill her feelings; they remain, in the most deplorable 
cases of guilt, as aruin ina desert, to show what has 
been in former days, and what is now. These painful feel- 
ings ought to be dwelt upon. They contain almost the 
only ray of hope that@will effectually deter offenders from 
their crimes. Many painful instances transpire, some at 
every session, of vices separating a member from a fam- 

















ily circle otherwise happy; of children looking up to a 
father for bread, but finding him in Newgate. Can words 
describe the distresses of a virtuous wife thus surrounded, 
and worse than widowed by the dissolute conduct of her 
husband? And can any young man read this exact pic- 
ture of what is continually occurring, and yet be heart- 
less enough to plunge his relatives into such wretchedness ? 
The records of the last year show that the near connec- 
tions of magistrates, clergymen, dissenting ministers, mer- 
chants, physicians, solicitors and almost all classes, have 
so fallen; and I fear that the coming year will disclose 
similar results from similar vices. It would be a happi- 
ness if these remarks could reach a guilty youth, and in- 
duce him to abandon his associates, his pleasures, and his 
criminalties, before they involve himself and his friends in 
the fearful severities of penal inflictions.”’ 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE ROBINS. 


During the present summer a robin built her nest on a 
tree in the garden, directly opposite to my chamber win- 
dow. The nest was sheltered by the thick foliage on 
every side, except that nearest the house. I could sit at 
my window and watch her while she was building her 
nest, and when she bezan to sit on it, she would look at 
me with seeming confidence in my protection. When 
she left the nest to get some food, I could see some speck- 
led eggs, which she did not leave very long at a time. 
One morning she sat on the edge of the nest, and seemed 
to be listening for some sound, and then she would pick 
the eggs with her beak. Not long afterwards, I could dis- 
cover something moving in the nest, and the next day, 
could distinctly see two young robins holding up their 
heads for food. She fed them often, and they grew fine- 
ly, so that the nest seemed too small to hold them. No 
rude boy nor hungry cat could reach them, and they re- 
mained there quietly till they were strong enough to fly, 
and then they went away without falling to the ground as 
birds sometimes do, when there are three or four in a nest. 
[ used to take my little grand-daughter to the window to 
see the birds before going to bed, and she felt so much 
interested in them that she almost grieved when they were 
gone, and she could see them no more; so I made a little 
song for her, which she liked very much, and I now give 
it with this account of the robins to all the little folks who 
read your paper, hoping they will like it also. 

Little Martha, gently creep, 
Through my open window peep; 
Ina nest on Grandma’s tree, 
Two young robins you may see. 
Quickly, see their mother come, 
In her mouth she holds a crumb ; 
Up their little heads they pop, 
Down she lets the morsel drop. 


Peep again, now see her fly, 

Soon to follow they will try: 

See them stretch their tiny wings, 
While on yonder tree she sings, 


Look, one little bird has flown, 

Now its mate is all alone; 

There she sits upon the nest 

Chirps and smooths her speckled breast. 


See, upon a branch she springs, 
Now she spreads her folded wings; 
One by one away they fly, 

Pretty robins, all good bye. 


Now the robins all are fled, 

Daughter dear may go to bed; 

There, till morning’s light doth peep, 

Little Martha, sweetly sleep. GRANDMOTHER. 
August 25, 1848. 
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ORIGINAL, 


THE CONVERSATION. 


It was a sultry afternoon in Summer, but the scholars 
of the ‘Columbian School” were all in their places-— 
every window in the room was open, and though there 
was scarcely air enough to stir the leaves of the plants in 
the windows, the scholars looked tolerably comfortable. 

The reading class, (now occupying the recitation seats,) 
were much interested in the subject of the lesson, which 
was “ England.” 

Another James had become a member of the school ; 
the little girls wondered, at first, how Miss G. would man- 
age, “‘ for when she spoke to one James, the other James 
would look right up, to see what was wanted: however, 
they got along pretty well. : 

The teacher soon discovered that the new scholar was 
easily interested in History, and now, some part of the 
lesson had attracted his attention, for his hand was raised, 
and he was looking very earnestly. at the teacher. 

‘I wish I was a man,” said he, as the teacher looked 
towards him. 

“What would you do if you were a man?” asked she. 

‘* Fight the English !” 

“ Why, James.” 

“‘T would—they had no right to impose upon us as 
they did, sending their tea-here whether we would have it 
or not, letting their soldiers cut down our trees in Bos- 
ton, and destroy our flour at Concord.” 














**But James, all these difficulties have been settled 
years ago; why should you wish to avenge the wrongs 
committed then, when the two Countries are now or 
friendly terms ? 

“The English are on friendly terms with us, just be- 
cause they have to be—they have tried twice to beat us, 
and could’nt doit, but they would fight against us again 
in a minute, ifthey thought they could get the victory, and 
put their old taxes upon us again.” 

** Why James, how do you know this?” 

“I think they would, for though they dare do nothing 
worse, they are all the time laughing at the “‘ Yankees,” 
and not agreat many years ago, they had war with us 
again; what right had the Shanon to come sailing into 
our harbor, with his saucy flag struck up, on purpose 
to provoke the Chesapeake to fight? ; 

** As to their calling us Yankees, James, we care not 
for that, we accept the name, and are not at all ashamed 
of it, and as to the difficulties of the last war, they have 
all been settled, and Americans have no wish to revive 
them, and, afier all, James, I do not supppose that, before 
and during the revolution, feelings on the part of the 
Americans were all free from revenge; I do not believe 
that every American fought for liberty merely, without 
bitter feelings; neither do I believe that the English were 
all knowingly pursuing a course of unjust oppressions to- 
wards us. 

“They might have known it,” replied James, “ and 
for my part, I do not wonder that some of the Americans 
were angry, and even wished for revenge, when they were 
so insulted.” 

“I acknowledge,” continued the teacher, “that they 
were insulted and provoked, but where is the use of wish- 
ing now for revenge for those past injuries?” 

“It would teach the English that we are not to be 
imposed upon.” 

‘**] think,” continued the teacher, ‘I can convince 
you that your views are wrong; you have been taught to 
believe and reverence the Bible, and I know you will ac- 
knowledge that the example of Jesus is the right example 
for us to follow; tell me, James, when the Saviour was 
on earth, was he called the prince of war?” James re- 
plied seriously, ‘‘ He was called the Prince of peace.” 

“* When he was unjustly and wickedly treated, did he 
manifest a revengeful, warlike spirit?” James acknowl- 
edged that he did not. 

**And what does he command us concerning this 
very thing ?”’ 

** To return good for evil.” 

During this conversation, the scholars had frequently 
raised their hands, signifying that they wished to speak ; 
but the teacher, intent upon convincing James, did not 
want his attention diverted by any remark of theirs; now 
she let them speak. 

All the scholars, not excepting James, agreed with the 
teacher. 

** And now,” said she, ‘I donot want any of you to 
indulge feelings of dislike towards England, let her wrong 
doings slumber,—fer my part, I love the Mother Country, 
would rejoice in her prosperity, and wish you all to do 
the same.” 

‘As the teacher walked home that night, she thought 
of the conversation with James, and recollected the fre- 
quent exclamations and sentiments of indignation and 
contempt, used by the scholars, when listening to their 
history stories of the oppressions of the English; and she 
resolved, hereafter, to be more on her guard when relat- 
ing these stories, that they might neither decide against 
the English as altogether an unjust, tyrannical people, 
nor, for the admiration they felt for the bravery of the 
Americans, conclude that war, and conquest, are always 
glorious, never wicked. 

Soon after this conversation, James left town much to 
the regret of the teacher and scholars’; and before his 
return, the ‘“‘Columbian School”? had closed; so that 
the teacher has never seen James since his last day at 
school, but she hopes he, and all those that were members 
of her school, will ever seek and desire peace rather than 
unjustifiable war. Mary ANN. 








Religion. 


GOD IS EVERYWHERE. 


Alfred, Mary, and their father sat upon the seat under 
the trees, on the top of the hill. ‘I'he sea was very smooth 
for there was not much wind to disturb it. The sun was 
shining brightly upon the sea, so that the water looked 
like glass. There was a ship, along way off, upon the 
sea. It had tall masts and white sails. Oh, it was @ 
pleasant sight—the sea and the sunshine, and the ship, 
and the cottages on the hill-side, and the fishermen mend- 
ing their nets. All these sights made Mary and Alfred 
oF that their father had taken them to the top of the 
hill. 

Their father toldthem of many men who lived almost 
always in ships, on the sea; and of others who went hun- 
dreds and thousands of miles across the sea, to other 
lands. And they listened to what their father was saying. 

Then he told them that some of the people who lived 
a long way off had dark skins; and that some were almost 
black ; that they spoke in words which they would not be 
able to understand; and that the fruits and flowers in 
those countries were different from the fruits and flowers 
in -_ But there is one thing in which every place is 
alike. 
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Mary said, ‘“‘ What is that, father?’ And he answered, 
“No person has ever found a country where God is not. 
would take along time for us to go that part of the 
orld which is farthest from us; but God is there as well 
here. In some parts of the world there are large for- 
is, where men have never lived: but God is there. He 
jn every part of the world.” 
“But is not God in heaven?” asked Alfred. 
“© yes, he is in heaven, always in heaven; but he is 
earth too, always on earth. God is always where we 
2, We can never be alone; for he is with us; and he 
with us to notice what we do, and say, and think. We 
ald never forget this truth, God is everywhere. And 
should fear to think, or do, or say what God forbids.” 

Alfred and Mary’s father had lived many years in the 
e where his children were born. But he had once 

din aship, and had gone to many of the countries 

hich he talked about. Mary and Alfred were never tired 
hearing the stories he had to tell. 

“Now, father,”’ said Mary, ‘ will you tell us about the 

ple praying to the little thing like a doll that you have 
in your room ?” 

“Yes, I will tell you again, if you please. That little 

age Which you call a doll, the poor people called a god; 

Bible would tell us it is an idol. It was kept upon a 

fin the man’s hut, and he told me that he kept it 

eto keep harm from coming to him. He used to talk 

i, and put food before it, and flowers; and when he 

nt to catch fish in the river, he used to promise to treat 
god well if it would make the fish come to his net. 

“Bat, you know, a piece of wood like that idol can do 
good to any one, nor get good from any one; for 
gh it has got the figure of a face, with eyes, and ears, 
a mouth, and a nose, it can neither see, nor hear, 
taste, nor smell. So, one day, the poor man became 

gy with his god, because he had caught no fish; and 

parted with it to get himself abetter one. This is how 
ame by the image.” 

“What a silly man he was!” said Alfred. 

“He was very silly; but he was also to be pitied, for 
was very ignorant. He knew nothing about the true 
good God, who made him and all the world. We 
uid be glad that we have the Bible to teach us and 
keus wise in these things, and we should do what we 
to send Bibles to those who are without them; and 
should pray. that they may be turned from their idols, 
verve the living and true God.”— Truths, Great Truths 
Children. 














Sabbath School. 
ELISHA. 


This is not about the good man Elisha, of whom the 
ile speaks, but a good boy Elisha, who was very dear 
me and to all who knew him. He was a Sabbath 
ool scholar of mine, and no one of my boys attracted 
fe general attention. 
“What is that boy’s name, so beautiful, with rosy 
ks and bright eyes, who recites such excellent les- 
and is so attentive to every word the superintendent 

8!” was a question often asked. 

“Itis Elisha Hill, and he seems to be as good as he is 
wiful.” His lessons were perfect; and then he used 

‘ok up into my face with great relish, while I explained 
m,as if he meant to get all the good he could. It is 

tery boy who does that; and often, by the smile that 
led his lip, I saw that he had gotten something which 
txjoyed very much. 

twas deeply interested in sending the Gospel to the 

heathen, and to the little children on the prairies, 

have no Churches and Sabbath Schools and Bibles. 
wetime we had a Western mission box in our class, 
which, every Sabbath, the boys, who wished to, drop- 
their mite. ‘There were some who never put any in. 
hey wanted their own money,” they said, ‘‘ to do as 
| had a mind to with it;” and it often happened they 

‘itfrom the Saviour to put it into their mouths. Oh 

they had rather suck a stick of candy than point a 

echild the way to heaven, or drag it away from the 

'stY crocodile. Many of the boys declared they would 

do something, and Elisha was found among these. 

" sure he never looked gladder than when his cents 

eclinking in the mission box; it sounded better than 

} tasted. 

*subscribed to two small papers, and paid for them 

'sOwn money. These he read with very serious 
l'on, and was often deeply affected by the sufferings 

‘misery ofthose who knew not the true God. 

here do you get your money, Elisha?” I asked him 
tay, at the Juvenile Missionary Society, as he open- 

Ssmall wallet and laid a bright silver piece by the 

ofthe treasurer. 

. ty, T earn it—my mother says, what we do for the 
our must cost us something, so I work.” 

td what do you do?” 

Saw wood, and go errands, and weed the garden ; 
™ much that mother pays me for it, and I like to!” 
~ 80 it was; Elisha never went grudgingly about it, 
MTS as some boys do, “I don’t want to work, I 

‘1 hate work, I do! I want to buy what I please 
ny cents, I do!’? Never a word like that from Eli- 

®went cheerfully about it, because he loved it. 
- ey know, boys, how fast work goes off, if you 


ten he helped his mother in other ways; there were 











two sisters younger than himself, who loved him dearly. 
How carefully he used to lead to and from school, 
when she first began to go; and when his mother was 
gone out, how tenderly did he amuse little “sis ;” or when 
mother was sick, or they were unwell, how cheerfully did 
he devote his play hours to them, making them as happy 
as could be. He never seemed to think at all of his own 
will or wishes, when hisparents or sisters needed his 
time. 

The boys all thought highly of Elisha; they used to 
love to sit beside him in the Sabbath School, not because 
he would laugh and enjoy a bit of sly fun, but because he 
was so friendly and kind, willing to make room for them, 
or let them look on his Bible and hymn book, ina neigh- 
borly way. 

Once, in asking about a boy, who, by playing truant, 
had been led away with wicked ‘associates, | happened to 
say, ‘I suppose Elisha would not be caught doing so, 
playing truant.” 

“ Elisha!’ two or three exclaimed, ‘‘ Elisha! no in- 
deed ! he always does right! none of the boys ever caught 
him doing wrong! Ifthe boys strike him he won’t strike 
’em back, not he!” 

Was not that a character worth having! Of how many 
boys can their companions declare this? Ah, I fear not 
many, not many. Elisha was not present that Sabbath, 
to hear what was spoken; one of his neighbors said he 
had taken cold, and his grandmother thought it not safe 
for him to come out. 

I used often at home to think of Elisha during the 
week. It was pleasant to think of him. ; 

What a good and faithful mother he must have, I said 
to myself, and what a comfort he must be to her ; and I 
often asked myself, ‘‘ Is all Elisha’s sweetness and upright- 
ness, and interest in his Saviour’s cause, the fruit of a 
naturally amiable disposition, or is he a child of God?” 

One day, when I spoke of the Saviour’s willingness to 
help us out of the struggles and hard knots of sin, 1 
asked Elisha if he thought he could love and trust to such 
a Saviour. ‘Two little tears trembled in his eves. 

“Can you, Elisha?” I asked earnestly. They fell on 
his fat hand, and two more glistened on his lashes, as he 
answered, ‘I try to.” 

Elisha was sick, it was said, and I went to see him. 
He was undressed in bed, looking as blooming as ever, 
only I noticed he was too restless to lie still, and he said, 
his head felt so that, he could not talk. Soon I went 
away, comforting myself with the thought that by and by, 
I would go and sit along while with him, when talking 
should not be painful. The next day, I went from town. 
In a few days a letter came, saying, “Elisha is dead.” 
How the news pierced my heart; I felt as if I had lost a 
dear child of mine own. 

Hastening to the afflicted mother, on my return, I took 
her hand and said, ‘ May we not trust that your dear boy 
is in heaven ?” 

“* Yes, yes,” she answered earnestly through her sobs, 
** yes, Elisha is in heaven.” 

She was absent from home when he was first ill, and 
did not return until afew days before hisdeath. He long- 
ed for her presence, and exclaimed, soon after meeting 
her, ‘‘Oh, mother, pray with me! you used to pray for 
me—we used to pray together, but I can’t now.” His 
mother knelt down by his bed. The disease rapidly in- 
creased, and soon he became blind and deaf, and could 
scarcely articulate. On the third day, he aroused himsel) 
up and said, ‘“ Mother, | am going to God, don’t cry for 
me,’’ and soon his spirit departed, I trust, to the better 
land. 

What blessed news did that mother tell me? and how 
were my questions solved? ‘‘ Elisha, from a very little 
boy, always loved to read God’s word,” she said, “and I 
often thought God’s Spirit seemed to be at work in his 
heart, drawing it unto everything good ; but not two years 
since, a change appeared to come over him; he studied 
his Bible more, he loved to talk more about God and 
heavenly things, and he prayed more. We ofien had little 
pray-meetings together in hischamber; and of late, when 
his father was away, he has led in family devotions, and 
asked a blessing at our table. I cannot doubt that Elisha 
was a child of God. Oh, the precious seasons which I 
have enjoyed with my boy!” and the thought that they 
were ended forever upon earth, overwhelmed that moth- 
er, and she wept aloud. 

My questions were then answered. From that Jittle 
prayer-meeting of the mother and her son, and from 
reading and studying the Bible, sprang up that loveliness 
of character which delighted and surprised his friends. 
It was Christian character. Elisha was a Christian. 
And his mother carefully laid up all in her bosom: ‘I 
never told my hopes,” she said, with a quivering lip, ‘‘ be- 
cause I was afraid the praise of men might stifle the 
breath of God in his soul. I did not wish him to know 
how rare a jewel he was—but he has gone.” 

And now his little sister has brought me a small green 
box. ‘‘ Mother sends you Elisha’s missionary money, to 
do with it as you think he would have wished,” she says, 
placing it in my hand. I open the little green box mourn- 
fully ; it contains one dollar and seventy-two cents, partly 
his earnings, and partly small gifts from friends. The 
dear child felt a great deal of interest inthe West. I will 
send itto Mr. Hallock, at New York, and ask him to 
hand it over to the Home Missionary Society, or let it re- 
main in his own hands, to buy good books from the Tract 
Society and send them somewhere over the prairies.”* 








* One-half is paid to Home Mission, and one-half to Tract Soc. 
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Perhaps, through its instrumentality, some little child, or 
a group of children even, for good is like leaven, may be 
brought into the kingdom of God, to rejoice with Elisha, 
for ever more in heaven. 

Boys, do you know of anything in this wide earth more 
lovely and desirable than a character like this? It com- 
commands respect and confidence, as well as affection. 
You see, itis a good thing for this world, but it is better 
for a death-bed, and it is best for eternity. This is Chris- 
tian character. Form it now, or you may never form it 
at all. Death may cut you off as suddenly, and as early, 
as it did Elisha. [But not as happily.] a & & 

Portsmouth, N. H. [Am. Messenger. 











Benevolence. 





OLD HEARTY AND A SICK NEIGHBOR. | 


Old John Hart was called Old Hearty, on account 
of his being so much in earnest, and throwing his heart 
into everything in which he was engaged. One of his 
favorite sayings was this :— 





While suns and seasons round thee rol), 
O serve the Lord with heart and soul! 


Old John had no notion of doing things by halves, for 
he would have it, that if a thing was worth doing at ail, 
it was worth doing well. In hand-work, his motto was, 
“* Whatsoever thy hand findeth todo, do it with thy might,” 
Eccles. ix. 10. And in heart-work, (such as fearing and 
loving God,) his words were, ‘I will do it with ‘ all my 
heart, with all my mind, with all my soul, and with all 
my strength.’ ”” 

Edmund Wall, John Hart’s nearest neighbor, was fond 
ofhis garden, and always kept it in excellent order. The 
time had come to weed his beds, to sow his beets, onions, 
parsnips and to plant his potatoes; but just as he was 
preparing to set about these things, he was laid on a sick 
bed with a fever. ‘‘ What will become of my garden ?” 
said he one day, rather forlorniy, when John Hart had 
stepped in to see what he could do for him. ‘ Leave it 
alone, ye i said John, encouragingly, ‘Time 
enough to think of that when you can handle a spade. 
Look upwards with thankfulness, and trust in him who 
can give you seed time and harvest too in his own gracious 
and merciful way! I warrant your garden will not’ be 
hurt. Trust inthe Lord, Edmund, for ‘blessed is the 
man that trusteth in him,’ Psa. xxxiv. 8.” And was Ed- 
mund’s garden neglected while he lay sick of the fever? 
Neglected! No! for John Hart took it in hand himself, 
and engaged so heartily in the work, that he not only dug 
it, weeded it, sowed it, planted it, but also whitewashed 
the walls of the cottage. As I said before, John Hart did 
nothing by halves, and I question whether he had not 
double the pleasure in doing up his neighbor’s garden, 
that he had in attending to his own. 








Editorial. 
THE MASTER'S FOOTSTEPS. 


BY DR. MALAN. 
Translated from the French for the Youth’s Companion. 


Georgianna, (to her father who is writing in the same room 
where she is sewing,) Papa, do you hear that poor animal how- 
ling ? 

The Father. It is some dog who has lost his master. To- 
day is a market day; this animal probably stopped in the city 
in search of food; his master .has gone home, and as it has 
snowed abundantly, the poor beast, notwithstanding the excel- 
lent scent which God has given him, cannot find upon the road 
the tracks of him who he is accustomed to follow. 

G., (approaching the window.) Oh! the poordog! How un- 
happy he is! Come and see him, papa! Look; see him smell- 
ing even under the the deep snow. He stops; he barks mourn- 
fully! How I wish I knew where he might find his master! 

F. It is wonderful! See, my child, with what anxiety and 
perseverance this animal pursues his search. He has discover- 
ed the steps of a horse, and smells each track with the great- 
est attention. See how he returns to the spot where he has 
probably recognized the trail of his master? What astonishing 
instinct, and what perfection in the organ which guides him, 
now that his eyes and ears have become useless! 

G. How he moans! [assure you I could cry with him. 

F. Wait, dear child. Come to this window, from which we 
can see the road much farther. Ah! it is asI thought. See 
how pleased the dog is. He wags his tail like a setter who has 
scented the game. Ah! hestarts off. See how he runs! 

G. What has hanpened? Has he discovered his master ? 

F. No, my daughter; but at the spot in the road where the 
hedge is interrupted, the wind having blown away the snow, 
the dog has found on this swept place, the tracks of his master ; 
and he is now running up the hill beyond. 

G. How glad he will be when he sees him! For I hope he 
will find other spots swept by the wind, where he will be still 
more certain that his master has passed, and that he is not far 
off. Iseem to see him jump upon him, barking with joy, and 
licking the hand extended to caress him. This dog is very in- 
teresting, is he not, papa ? 

F. Yes, my child, this circumstance has affected me much; 
but I ought to tell you why, that if God pleased, you may re- 
ceive the same blessing which I have just received. This dog, 
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as I have tgld you, had apparently stopped, far from the person 
or the cart of his master, in some street of the city, where, I 
think, with other dogs left behind, he may have been searching 
among the refuse and along the gutters, for some nourishment. 
I do not doubt that if he had remained with his master, the lat- 
ter would have given him suitable food; but the animal was 
probably enticed by some depraved appetite, and also by the 
example of other animals, equally astray. Is not this a faithful 
emblem of a sheep of the Good Shepherd, of a child of God, who 
instead of remaining near his Master and Saviour, and in com- 
munion with Him, allows himself to turn aside, be allured, taken 
captive, and finally drawn away into the noisy and tumultuous 
streets of the world, where, with other souls, as imprudent or 
guilty as himself, he seeks among the refuse of lust and pride, a 
putrid nourishment, which is far from being the children’s 
bread ? 

G. I should never have thought of that idea, papa; but it 
now strikes me, and I think it as regards myself very just. 

F. I hope, my daughter, that, though you are yet very young, 
you are nevertheless accustomed to discern spiritual things by 
faith: I will therefore continue the comparison. While the 
poor dog is thus left to himself and straying from the path of 
duty, exposed to the allurements of sin, his master has left the 
market. The dog on his return, finds his place vacant. He 
searches, runs hither and thither, smells through the whole mar- 
ket; but without success. Then he attempts to do what he has 
often done before, follow the trail of his master. But the snow, 
which he has not expected, has fallen, and it is very deep; the 
trail is therefore lost. What isto be done? The poor animal, 
separated from him whom he loves, feels this separation and be- 
wails it: he begins to how! with grief. This is, my dear daugh- 
ter, the sad yet happy state of a Christian, who, returning from 
his wanderings, and like David, having turned back from follow- 
ing his Master, again seeks the path of holiness and peace, but 
finding them with difficulty, is afflicted and in despair. 

G. Is this not what the Scripture calls the time of trial and 
temptation, in which God es hides face, and seems to turn away 
from his children ? 

F. Exactly so, my dear Georgianna ; you have understood me. 
This sudden snow, which has covered, and as it werg annihilated 
the traces and the scent of the master, represents to us the wea- 
riness and secret sufferings which God sends upon his children, 
to make them feel their faults. He withdraws from them then, 
for ashort time, not his+grace, since he is faithful and loves his 
Church eternally, but the joy and the sweet confidence which 
his Holy Spirit has shed abroad in the soul. 

G. It is then, is it not, that Christians repent before God, and 
humble themselves, praying much? 

F. Do you already know that, my daughter? Have you ever 
experienced that “broken heart and contrite spirit,” of which 
the Lord speaks, and which are an acceptable sacrifice? Ps. 42. 

G. Ithink I have sometimes, when I have neglected to ful- 
fil the will of God: It has then seemed to me that he was an- 
gry with me, and I could only sigh, as if I had experienced 
some great sorrow. 

F. And did you then do like the poor dog? Did you, while 
you sighed and prayed, seek carefully, even the least traces of 
the Saviour, in his good Word, and in his unchanging promises ? 
For you have seen that the afflicted animal did not limit him- 
self to howling despairingly, but employed, at the same time all 
his sagacity and instinct to discover vestiges of his frien:\. 

F. Sometimes I have only grieved ; but at other times, thanks 
to God, I have sought to see the face of the Lord in prayer, and 
to hear his voice in his Word. 

F. lt is thus that the faithful soul should do. If it has fora 
time hardened itself against its Lord and its God, it should im- 
mediately hasten to find him again, and to follow his steps with 
solicitude. And so, dear child, if you ever see a child of God 
in this state of affliction, do not forget to feel the same pity for 
him that you have felt for the poor lost or strayed dog. How I 
wish I knew where he might find his master! you said. Do 
thus towards a soul who has wandered from his God, and is af- 
flicted while he repents. Tell him then where God is; and 
take pains to lead him back with patience and charity, through 
the cold and snow. And you know, also, perhaps, that he who 
seeks his Saviour shall find Him without delay; for he is not far 
from him who calls upon him in sincerity. Ps. cxlv, 18. 

G, lt is very true, dear papa; I have always found that God 
comes, so to speak, to meet me, and that he soon restores his 
presence and his love. 

F. Ah! this faithful Saviour, who always loves us “ first,” and 
who prevents the dawn of the morning with his blessings, does 
for us as we have noticed in the case of the dog. From time to 
time he interrupts the hedge or the wall of trial; he sends the 
breath ofhis Spirit of adoption and consolation ; through this, he 
removes from our path our languor and stupid ignorance, and 
renders the traces of his well beloved Son, perceptible. No, 
my daughter, our Father in heaven never leaves us long in trials; 
he gives us his powerful succour, and with the temptation shows 
us a way of escape. 

G. And how are we rejoiced, when we return from sin, and 
have the peace of God restored to us! Ah! I know no happi- 
ness which can be compared with this. When I have done what 
is displeasing to the Lord, I have no longer pleasure in anything. 
I hardly dare behold the day, and it seems as if I heard only 
reproaches. But when, after having prayed with all my soul, 
God tells me in my heart, that he has pardoned me for Jesus’ 
sake, I am thensatisfied, and nothing can make me unhappy. 

F, Well, my daughter, since God himself has taught you his 








love, confide in him sincerely. He has promised, and he is 
faithful, to be always near you when you seek him with all your 
heart, and as you have seen the dog seeking his master. Re- 
member then this animal; and when, unhappily, you may have 
lost the traces of the Saviour by turning to vanity, and he has 
in love punished you, by sending in your pathway the sorrow of 
sadness and bitterness, be not discouraged. The traces, though 
cancelled, still remain beneath the frost; and near you is a spot 
where the Spirit, who is the Comforter, will say to you, Thy God 
is here, and calls thee: come, arise and rejoice. Hasten towards 
him; for there is fulness of joy in one look. 

Parents, who have read this simple anecdote, observe in what 
a sweet, useful and celestial manner, you may apply to the hearts 
of your children the daily events of life. A light or superstitious 
man might have said, that the howlings of a dog presaged mis- 
fortune ; a Christian saw in them a lesson of wisdom and eter- 
nal felicity. 
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SELF-MADE MEN. 


“Tf you are to be an exception,” said Mr, Crabbe to his young 
friend, “ you will be tke first in all my observation and experi- 
ence. You may take the whole population of Maryland, and 
select from it the fifty men who are most distinguished for tal- 
ents, or any description of public usefulness, and I will answer 
for it, they are all every one of them, men who began the world 
without a dollar, Look into the public councils ofthe nation, 
and who are they that take the lead there? They are men 
who made their own fortunes—self-made men, who began with 
nothing. ‘The rule is universal. It pervades our Courts, State 
and Federal, from the highest to the lowest. It is true of all the 
professions. It isso now; it has been so at any time since I 
have known the public men of this State or the nation; and it 
will be so while our present institutions continue. You must 
throw a man upon his own resources to bring him out. The 
struggle which is to result in eminence is too arduous, and 
must be continued too long,to be encountered and maintained 
voluntarily, or unless as a matter of life and death. He who 
has fortune to fa!l back upon, will soon: slacken from his efforts, 
and finally retire from the competition.’ With me it is a ques- 
tion whether it is desirable that a parent should leave his son any 
property at all, You will havea large fortune, and I am sorry 
for it, as it will be the spoiling of a good lawyer. These are my 
deliberate sentiments, and I shall be rejoiced to find, in your 
instance, I shall be mistaken.” 

es 


THE BREAKFAST AND THE BEGGARS. 


“Ts this all we are going to have for breakfast ?” said James, 
as he seated himself at the table. “Yes,” said the mother. 
“The bread and butter are fresh, and the potatoes are baked 
very nicely. ‘They would be a great luxury to many poor chil- 
dren this cold morning.” James said nothing more, but began 
to eat very slowly and rather sullenly. He knew that he must 
eat what was set before him, or go without food until dinner. 

“Mrs. Green,” said a colored woman, as she entered the 
room, “ Mrs. Johnson’s two little girls are in the kitchen. They 
are almost frozen, and are very hungry. They haven’t had any 
thing to eat since yesterday. Can they have some of the cold 
meat that was left yesterday >” “ Poor things,” said Mrs. Green. 
“T will come out and see them. James, you may come with 
me, and see if they will eat what you are so strongly inclined to 
refuse.” James hung down his head and followed his mother 
into the kitchen. 

Mrs. Green gave the little girls some bread and butter, and 
some baked potatoes, which they eat with a voracity which show- 
ed that they told the truth when they said they were hungry. 
“Oh, how nice,” said the youngest, a little girl six years 
old. “How I do wish mother was here.” Mrs. Green gave 
them a supply of things suitable for their widowed mother in her 
needy circumstances, and they leftthe house very happy. 

As. Mrs. Green returned to the breakfast room, James put his 
arms around his mother’s neck, and bursting into tears, said— 
* Mother, I will never complain again.” 

ie cee 


* REPENTANCE PAYS NO DEBTS. 

A lady in the vicinity of R , being visited with a vio- 
lent disorder, was under the necessity of calling medical assist- 
ance. Her physician was very latitudinarian in his notions, and 
endeavored to persuade his patient to adopt his creed as well as 
to take his medicine. He insisted with much dogmatism that 
repentance and reformation were all that either God or man 
could justly demand, and denied the necessity of an atone- 
ment by the sufferings of the Sonof God. The lady had not so 
-learned Christ ; she adopted his prescriptions, but rejected his 
creed. 

On her recovery, she invited the Doctor to tea, and requested 
him to make out his bill. The tea-table being removed, she 
observed, “ My long illness has occasioned you many journeys, 
and I suppose you have procured my medicines at considerable 
expense.” The Doctor replied that “ good drugs were expensive.” 

Upon this she observed, “I am extremely sorry that I have 
put you toso much trouble and expense, and also promise that 
on any future illness I will never trouble you again. So you see 
I both repent and reform, and that is all you require.” The Doc- 
tor shrugged his shoulders, and remarked, “that will not do for 
me!” “ The words-of the wise areas goads.” [Family Visitor. 

——»——__ 


THE SCOTCHMAN, HIS BAGPIPE, AND THE WOLF. 


A Scotchman, travelling in a lonely part of the country, with 
no companion but his bagpipe, was met by a half-starved wolf, 
that seemed right glad of an opportunity to make amends for so 
long an abstinence. He manifested, in no equivocal terms, a 
determination to make a meal at the Scotchman’s expense. 

Whereupon the Scotchman, making a virtue of necessity, 
threw him a part of the contents of a small sack of bread and 
cheese, which he had brought along for his own bodily comfort; 
this not satisfying his wolfship, he threw out the remainder ; 
yet his unwelcome companion seemed in no wise desirous of 
parting from such excellent company; and since the bread and 
cheese tasted so good, apparently meditated a taste of the cor- 
poreal quality of the Scotchman himself. Asa dernier resort, 
the Scotchman bethought himself of his bagpipe. So he struck 
up a lively jig, and the wolf in a twinkling made a streak of 








himself across the hills. Breaking off his tune, and shaking me 

fist after him, he exclaimed—* En hed I ken’d yer humor, ye 

should ’a’ hed yer moosic afore breakfast !” 
—_—~—_ 


BLESSED BE THE HAND WHICH PREPARES A PLEA 
FUR A CHILD: ion 


For there is no saying where and when it may again bloom 
forth. Does not almost every body remember some kind-heart- 
ed man who showed him a kindness in the quiet days of hig 
childhood? The writer of this recollects himself at this moment 
as a barefooted lad, standing at the wooden fence of a poor little 
garden in his native village; with longing eyes he gazed on the 
flowers which were blooming there quietly in the brightness of 
a Sunday morning. The possessor of the garden came forth 
from his little cottage—he was a wood-cutter by trade—and 
spent the whole week at his work in the woods. He was come 
into his garden to gather a flower to stick in his coat when he 
went tochurch. He saw the boy, and breaking off the most 
beautiful of his incarnations—it was streaked with red and white 
—gave itto him. Neither the giver nor the receiver spoke one 
word; and with bounding steps the boy ran home; and now, 
here at a vast distance from that home, after so many events of 
so many years, the feeling of gratitude which agitated the breast 
of that boy expressess itself on paper. The carnation is lon 
since withered, but it now blooms afresh. [Douglass Jerrold, 


ee 
'HOW SPIDERS MAKE BRIDGES. 


Some of the most distinguished naturalists of the world be- 
lieve that spiders have the art of crossing streams of water on 
bridges of their own making. Mr. Spencer relates the follow. 
ing curious fact:—“ Having placed a large, full grown spider, 
ona cane upright in the midst of a stream of water, he saw it 
descend the cane several times, and remount when it arrived at 
the surface of the water. Suddenly he lost sight of it wholly; 
but a few minutes afterward, to his great astonishment, he per- 
ceived it quietly pursuing its own way on the other side of the 
stream. Having spun two threads along the cane, it had cut one 
of them, which carried by the wind, had become attached to 
some object on the bank, and so served the spider as a bridge 
across the water.” 


a 

Maxims.—Never despair. ‘God is where he was.” “ Heay- 
en helps those who help themselves.” 

“ He who waits for dead men’s shoes, may have to go for a long 
time barefoot.” 








Poetry. 


“LOVE THY MOTHER, LITTLE ONE. 


When thy feeble infant wailing 
Trembled first upon the air, 

Then thy mother’s heart was gushing 
Full of gratitude and prayer ; 

By the tears her cheeks o’erflowing 
As she scanned thy little face, 

By the prayers thy being welcomed, 
By her ever fond embrace— 

Love thy mother, little one! 











In her arms thy form was folded, 
And thy lips her bosem prest ; 
Gentle were the songs she sang thee, 
As she rocked thee on her breast ; 
By the kiss which wet thy forehead, 
As she lay thee on thy bed, 
By the lullaby she murmured, 
As the pillow met thy head— 
Love thy mother, little one! 


First she told thee magic stories, 
Which enchained thy wondering ear; 
Patient, oft her lip repeated 
What her darling loved to hear; 
When thy toddling feet were trembling, 
Firmly by the hand she led ; 
By her fond and ceaseless watching, 
By the love thy path o’erspread— 
Love thy mother, little one! 


All thy path her pravers encircle, 
Futl of hope and full of fears ; 
Like the concave arching o’er thee 
Are thy mother’s prayers and tears. 
Other friends may fawn or falter, 
Other friends perchance forget; 
Thou hast one can know no changing, 
If thy mother liveth yet— 
Love thy mother, little one! 


A PRAYER. 


When for some little insult given, 
My angry passions rise; 

Pll think how Jesus came from heaven, 
And bore his injuries. 


Dear Saviour, may I learn of thee 
My temper to amend; 

And, walking in humility, 
May peace my steps attend. 


O Father, bless a little child, 
And in herearly youth, 

Give her a spirit good and mild, 
A soul to love the truth, 


May never falsehood in her heart, 
Nor in her words abide; 

But may she act the truthful part, 
Whatever may betide. 


— | 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION—VOL. XXI, 

Bound, in different styles of binding, may now be had at this 
office. Price $1, or $1,25. Also, a few copies of previous Vol. 

_{ > PAPERS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS.—Half a Cenlt 
prece.—Odd Numbers of the Yourn’s Companton, for sever! 
years back—very suitable for Rewards for good behaviour até 
correct lessons in Sabbath Schools—may be had fur. F ifty 
Cents a hundred. 
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